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Cum Bonitatem conſidero Dei, video nibil eſſe in 
me quod illius gratuite beneſicentiæ non debeam 
et nullum arbitror eſſe tantum crimen quod ille 
nolit ignoſcere refipiſcenti. Eraſmus. 


O thou firſt Cauſe, Eternal Love, 
11 things to thee their being owe, 
All that in ambient air does move, 
Or teems on fertile fields below, 
Or ſparkles in the ſkies above, 
Or does in rolling waters flow, 
Springs from the ſeed which thou didſt ſow. 
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OU are celebrated as a clonal 
chriſtian, an eloquent orator, a ju- 
dicious writer, a benevolent neigh- 
bour, and an honeſt man: Indued as you 
are with theſe rare accompliſhments, whom 
more proper could I make CY of for a 
a | 
Upon the ſubject I have ties handled, 
you have lately given the world an excellent 
diſcourſe. In many points we concur; tho” 
in ſome important principles we differ wide- 
ly; no wonder, ſince it is not for all men to 
fee all things alike. But as you deteſt prieſt= . 
craft, laugh at enthuſiaſm, abhor bigotry 
and ſuperſtition, and contend that every re- 
ligious principle ſhould be brought to the 
bar of human reaſon, freely to be examined; 
I could not avoid addrefling to you a piece, 
which is calculated to .expoſe artifice and 
folly in religion, and to promote free enqui- 
ry, and rational worſhip of the Deity. I 
wiſh; that all who are ſo inclined, would 
aſſociate themſelves for theſe great ends; ; and 
ſhould rejoice to ſee that glorious day of 
light and liberty. Such toleration given and 
4 A 2 en- 
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(4) 
enjoyed could not be injurious to any go- 
vernment, but of benefit to all that mean 
well. Theſe great ends are what J ſolely 
aim at in the publicatien of the following 
diſcourſe ; in which I think there is nothing 
repugnant to the ſtricteſt and moſt refined 
' morality, and the moſt rational and ſublime 
notions of Deity ; but that on the contrary, 
it tends to reſcue the character of the great 
and good God from the ſcandalous imputa- 
tions 5 weak and wicked men. 

The important truths inculcated in the 
following diſcourſe, have at times been con- 
feſſed, either directly or conſequentially, by 
the moſt — mar divines: And nothing 
but the rewards and dignities annexed to 
clerical chriſtianity, prevents their being uni- 
verſally reſounded from the pulpit with. all 
the prevailing force of reaſon, _ 
Mankind in all ages have been fond of . 

myſteries. The moſt ' artful deceiver is al» 
ways beſt rewarded. The multitude neglect 
plain truth, are captivated with the marvel. 


lous, and always admire what they do. not 


underſtand. All this is owing to a wrong 
bias given them in their education, and to a 
corruption of their natural powers by art 
when they are young and tender. Thus in 


order to amuſe the populace, the pagans in- 
troduced the doctrines of divine incubations, in- 


carnations, demons, apparitions, and many other 
ſuperſtitious fooleries; by which they made 
great advantages of the funplieity and 

ty 


„ © 
ty of the people. But — the 

kind parent of the univerſe, as 4 fea- 
lous God, viſiting the iniquities of the Fathers 
upon the children, to the third and fourth ge. 
neration, to whom no attonement could be 
made for tranſgreſſions without blood, is re- 
preſenting him in an odious and hateful 
light; a height of blaſphemy or ſtupidity 
this! which only one nation in the world 
ever arrived at. Had the deluders of man- 
kind taken half the pains to ſet them right, 
as they did to give them a wrong bias, man- 

kind would have been rendered better and 
happier, - „ 77 2 | | F 
There is no wonder at all that deceit 
ſhould flouriſh, and overſpread the face of 
the earth like a deluge, when the pig frau- 
des, or holy cheats have been ranked among 
the virtues; when the prieſt and politician 
have clubbed to praftiſe this dangerous max - 
inn, hat it 1s e to deceive mankind 

w 


to govern them; a en.deceivers arc high 
paid for the defence and ſupport of decep- 


ech ; | 
If no man could find an intereſt in dark- 

ening TRu rh, it would every where pre- 
vail. From whence aroſe many religions in 
the world, but from the artifice of defign- 
jag men, working on the weakneſs of the 
finple? The advocates of every ſect will 
acknowledge this to be a truth, and that 
| there can be but one true religion in the 
world ; but where ſhall we find it if not in 


Nga. 


nature ? It muſt be either there, or no where, 
Many rays of the pure religion of uncor- 
rupted nature, are to be met with, good 
Sir, in your excellent writings. ; 
The moſt diſtinguiſhing mark or critere- 
on of a religion is, its being able to ſupport 
m#ſelf by its own intrinſic worth and excellen- 
cy. True religion founded upon nature and 
reaſon, wants no violence to aid it. It inſi- 
nuates itſelf, by opening the underſtanding, 
with irreſiſtible evidence and delight. But 
falſe religion oppoſing nature and reaſon, 
conſcious of her own weakneſs, always flies 
to the ſecular arm for protection. — If a gi- 
gantic man was to encounter a dwarf, would 
it not be ridiculous for him to call to his 
aſſiſtance two or three of his athletic neigh- 


bours? Truth needs only freedom of en- 


quiry and of reaſoning. The one true reli- 
gion of reaſon is, more than equal in diſpu- 
tation, to all the ſophiſtry of all the falſe reli- 
gions upon earth. It deſires but liberty to 
diſcover itſelf, It needs only to ſhine by its 
own light; and to be eſtabliſhed by its own 
evidence and virtue. Such is the nature of 
truth. Did Euclid or his followers ever ap- 
ply to the civil magiſtrate to defend the 
doctrines contained in his elements? What 
ſhould we ſay, were we to ſee an act of 
parliament ſetting forth, that if any one ſhall 
by writing, ſpeaking, &c. deny that the 
ſquare of the perpendicular, and the baſe of 
a right angled triangle, are equal to the 

ſquare 


(7) 
ſquare of the hypothenuſe ; or ſhall aſſert,” 
that there are more than three angles in a 
triangle; or declare that a triangle i is a circle; 
he ſhall be incapable of any office, and for 
the ſecond offence ſhall ſuffer three years 
impriſonment. Should we not laugh at the 
weakneſs of ſuch legiſlators? For whether 
doctrines are true or falſe, an act of parlia- 
ment cannot make them otherwiſe than 
what they are. Therefore the teachers of 
any ſcience (but that which is falſly called 
divinity) never deſire to have their doctrines 
eſtabliſhed by law, but by reaſon and demon- 
ſtration: I ſay divinity falſly ſo called, for 
that which is not true, is not divinity. And 
there is a conſciouſneſs of Falſhood, in the 
teachers of thoſe doctrines, that want an ack 
of parliament to eſtabliſh them as frue. 
They that do what is right, uſe right means; 
and will never have recourſe to what are 
wrong; they will not uſe improper mea- 
ſures, to confirm the right. There is there- 
fore ſufficient reaſon to believe all doctrines 
are falſe, that require an act of parliament to 
make them true, or to be received as truth. 
TRUE ReL1Gion requires no more vio- 
lence to ſupport it, no more guard to ſecure 
it, no more bulwarks to defend it, than the 
excellent piece of geometry before menti- 
oncd. Upon this account, when I ſee reli- 
gion ſtand guarded round with the faſces 
and lictors, with military or civil enfigns, I 
immediately conclude, that ſhe is a uſurper, 


(68) 1 
has played the tyrant, and thinks her perſon 


ia danger if left without her janiſaries, be- 


ing conſcious to herſelf, that ſhe has no 
right to the authority ſhe afſumes. On the 
contrary NATURAL REL16G10N charms by 
love, not conſtrains by fear : and her own 
native beauties, her own excellencies and 
fections would be a ſufficient defence for he: 
did not avarice and fraud continually join 
their force to exclude her native right. She 


s elegantly plain, whilſt ſuperſtition like a 


| Harlot is dreſſed out in painted garments, 


falſe jewels, and tinſel ornaments. 

It & plain, Rev. Sir, from your late trea- 
te, that you are a lover of true religion, 
that of reaſon and nature. And it being this 
great principle I ſeek to advance, as the only 
means to make men wiſer, better, and con- 


ſequently happier; I am perſuaded that 
though your 1 — * ſhould condemn me 


in ſome points wherein we do not exactly 


agree, your candor will ſtill acquit me on 


gocount of an honeſt intention. And being 
thus animated, I little regard the reproach 
of the intereſted, the rage of bigots, and the 
cenſure of the ſuperſtitious. But muſt own, 
That next to a defire of aſſiſting the cauſe of 
wath and virtue, I have nothing fo much at 
Heart as the approbation of with 9] a 
men like youtfelf ; and am, Reverend Fs 


Tomy great admirer, 
And moſt bumble Servant, 


The AurRok. 


—— SA L M cxlv. Verſe 9. 
The Lord is good 10 all, and his 


tender mercies are over all hs 
works, | 


T HESE ids contain a truth, 60 
; evidently founded in the reaſon 
5 and nature of things, and ſo con- 

ſonant to the experience of mankind in ge- 

neral, that not one perſon, amidſt the va- 
rious ſyſtems of religion that now divide 
the world, can reaſonably object to lt. 

To have juſt and proper notions of the 

Deity, appears to me, to be the foundation 
of all true religion. My intention there· 
fore in diſcourſing on the words above men- 
tioned is, to exalt our ideas of the divine 
perfections, to excite in our minds a ſteady, 
uniform piety towards God, and the moſt 

Univerſal benevolence towards our fellow- 


B crea- 


——— 22 


thoſe faculity God has given us, in an ho- 


(1) 
creatures : this being the neareſt approach 
to perfection, that we, nk. our — _— 
fect Nate, are capable — 

The eſſence of God, or che mode of his 
exiſtence has ever been, and probably ever 
will remain a matter of diſpate among the 
wiſeſt men; but his ex:/tence is a truth ſo 
univerſally believed, that I ſhall bring no 
arguments to prove it. The being of God 
is proclaimed aloud through all his works, 
in the minutęſt of which, the traces of in- 
finite power and wiſdom ſo evidently ap- 
pear, that every reaſonable being who makes 
a due uſe of his faculties, will immediately 
perceive, that no accidental co-operation of 


the various parts of matter (even ſuppoſing 


matter to be eternal) could poſſibly produce 


ſuch admirable order and regularity : and 


he will be forced to reſolve it into the om 


nipotence of a Arſ cauſe, which we call 


God. But we muſt not ſtop here, for the 
bare belief of his exiſtence. carries in it no 
merit, as this truth ener with W 


* 


and EG e 1 3. our ans or 
indiſpenſable duty is to make the beſt: uſe 


neſt, 


(1 it) 
neſt, free and impartial enquiry after. truth 5 
© ani enquiry into the moral perfections of 
Deity, in order to find out what there is in 
God, that we may humbly imitate. 

As to his incommunicable attributes, his 
omnipotence, unity, immutability, eternity and 
the like, theſe repreſent him to us as the 

proper object of our adoration; theſe proclaim 
him worthy of all, of infinitely more than all 
the homage and ſupreme regard, that can 
be paid him by angels or men; but his /ruth, 
his mercy and univerſal benevolence, theſe 
it is our duty and our happineſs to imitate 2 
for we muſt firſt aſſimulate ourſelves to the 

deity in rectitude, before we can reaſona- 
bly hope to do it in bliſs: In other words, 
we muſt be pure in our meaſure as he is pure, 


Before we can be happy as be is bappy: and 


o in all his other imitable perfections. But 
as his univerſal goodneſs (connected with 
infinite power and wiſdom) ſeems to in- 
volve in it every other moral perfection : 
I have choſe hat as the ſubject of this diſ- 
courſe, and ſhall recommend the imitation of 
it, as abſolutely neceſſary to our happineſs ; 
being well aſſured, there is nothing we can 
40 ſo pleaſing to God, nothing that can 


B 2 yd 


(12) 

yield us ſuch ſolid and laſting ſatisfaction, 
as the communicating all the good in our 
power to our fellow-creatures. And if we 
could ſuppoſe the all· perfect Deity capable of 
receiving any additional delight or ſatisfacti- 
on, to that which neceſſarily ariſes from the 
rectitude of his own nature, it muſt be 
from the happineſs he communicates to o- 
ther beings; in order to promote which, 
the Lord is good to all, and his tender mer- 
cies are over all his works, 5 

In diſcourſing farther on theſe words, I 
ſhall point out the various ways in which 
God is good to his creatures, and chat un- 
der theſe four heads. | 


Firſt, In Creation, 


Secondly, Tn the diſcoveries he has made 
of himſelf to every intelligent being ; from 
whence ariſes a knowledge of their _w to 
him, and to one another.. 


Thirdly, 1a * univerſal care of his 
creatures in the general courſe of his pro- 
vidence, And 


Fourthly, 


(13) 

_ Fourthly, In the evils he permits to bes 
fall them, which in regard to fin, may be 
call'd puniſhment, but in regard to God, 
goodneſs ; being intended to reform their 
manners, cure their diſtempered minds, and. 
conſequently to promote their happineſs. 
After which I purpoſe drawing ſome natural 
inferences, from each of thoſe heads, * by 8 
of e | 


Hifi. they, I am \ to prove * God i is 
good to all in the act of creation; and this. 
will readily appear, if we conſider him as a 
being poſſeſt of all poſſible perfection, and 
ſo infinitely happy, from the rectitude of 
his whole nature, that the exiſtence of o- 
ther beings could not poſſibly encreaſe his 
happineſs. What an illuſtrious idea is this 
of the divine goodneſs | He had no ends 
primarily relative to his own happineſs to. 
anſwer ; no conceivable motive for bringing 
us and every other order of intelligent be- 
ings into exiſtence, but to communicate 
happineſs to us and r : 

But the divine goodneſs will farther appear 
in the act of creation, from his having made 
us intelligent, and conſequently free beings; ; 

for 


(14) 

for every intelligent being muſt have a pow- 
er of comparing one thing with another, 
and of preferring that which appears moſt 
conducive to his happineſs; without fach a 
freedom of action as this is, neither virtue 
or vice could be attributed to us, nor ſhould 
we be accountable beings. * God would not 
(as an author obſerves) employ his almigh- 
« fy power 10 force us to be happy; becauſe 
« be ould give us the eternal pleaſure of 
* contributing to our tan happineſs,” which 
will probably in a great meaſure reſult from 
a conſciouſneſs of having done all in our 
power, towards the diſcharge of thoſe duties, 
that neceſſarily ariſe from the relation we 
ſtand in to God and to one another. 

Again, God is good to all his intelligent 
creatures, in having made them with immor- 
tal ſouls capable of enjoying to eternity 
pleaſures ſuited to their moſt enlarged capa- 
cities; and alſo, in his having ſtrongly implant- 
ed in the human mind a conſciouſneſs of this 
never-ceafing exiſtence; in order that the 
proſpect of future happineſs might chear and 
| relieve the ſoul under all its preſſures here. 
Secondly, 1 am to prove that God is good 
t all in the diſcoveries he hath made of 
him - 


as the chriſtian ſyſtem is confined” to a 


„ | 
4 himſelf to intelligent beings 3 from ni 
_ ariſes. a knowledge of their duty to him and 
to one another. And under this head it may 
be expected, that I ſhould principally conſi- 
der the goodneſs of God, in the diſcoveries 
he hath made of himſelf by the holy go 
pel; the vaſt, the unbounded goodneſs of 
the Deity, in ſending his only begotten fon 
to declare his will to mankind; and alſo to 
die for a world of creatures Who had for- 
feited their allegiance to. God, and were 
rendered the proper objects of his eternal 
vengeance by the fin of Adam ; and whom, 
conſiſtent with his juſtice hne could not 
pardon, without infinite atonement and 
latisfaction. being made him by a perſon (I 
muſt not ſay a being) equal to himſelf, But 


narrow part of the world, and the advan- 
tages of it enjoyed by very few, compared 
with the whole; and as J am (agreeable'to 
my text) to prove the univerſality of 
Gods goodneſs, I muſt attempt it on 
principles af reaſon, and endevor to ſhew 
' that he has really been good to ell, in this 
particular; namely, the having made ſuch 
clear diſcoveries of himſelf by the light of 


N. 
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that offered itſelf ! and damned all his poſte- 
_ rity by one act of diſobedience! Tragical 


( 6) 


nature, that every reaſonable. being who! 


duly attends to this /ight, and who makes 
the beſt uſe of his faculties in an honeſt 
enquiry, may, without any other aſſiſtance, 
be well acquainted with his duty ; the prac- 


| tice of which will render him a proper ob- 


ject of the divine favor. Indeed how 
can I aſſociate in my mind, widely diffe- 
rent ideas of God, and join them in one 
diſcourſe? Such as thoſe of an omni potent, 
immutable, infinitely wiſe and good being, 
and thoſe low and groveling ideas with 


which ſome part of the ſcripture would 


poſſes the human mind; namely, of a 
Deity, in ſix Days making a world, and 
then reſting from the laborious taſk, * and 
being refreſhed | that the firſt intelligent 


agent which he brought upon this new 


ſtage, yielded to the very firſt temptation 


indeed! that God in a few years ſhould re- 


pent he had made the world at all ! that he 


ſhould then deſtroy it, and try a ſecond time 
to make a more tractable race of creatures ! 
| IT 7:47 - 1 1-1 T0008 
_ ® Exod, xxxi. 17, 


(7) 
that to theſe he gave pofitive written laws, 
but they anſwered not the end propoſed; for 
we are told, that they were laws and fla- 
tues which were not good *. It may be meant 
that they did not make mankind wiſer and 
better; that after this, theſe laws were re- 
peated, and others were given of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and more worthy of the Deity, 
But then this written law was given in a 
language that a very ſmall part of the chriſ- 
tian world underſtands; and it has paſſed 
through the hands of various tranſlators, who 
probably through ignorance have miſtaken, 
or for intereſt have corrupted many parts of 
it, and to ſupport the power of the prieſts, 
have rendered it dark and unintelligible, 
creating diſputes, perſecutions and much 
bloodſhed among mankind, as if it were to 
fulfil that ſaying of Jeſus Chriſt, namely, 
that he was not come to bring peace on earth © 
but a ſword: and to ſet the neareſt relations, | 
and deareſt friends at variance +. I ſhall 
inſtance only in theſe four words, Tris 18 
My Bopy, which have been the means of 
ſpilling the innocent blood of thouſands. 1 
ſay how can I aſſociate theſe ideas of the di- 
0 divine 


. 


1 Math, x. 34. 
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(15) 
vine Being (as alſo thoſe of his being an- 
gry, revengeſul, threat ning eternal damna- 
nation to his creatures; and again being ren- 
dered placable by the death of an innocent 
perſon) with the natural notions we have 
of God, as a Being poſſeſt of all poſſible per- 
fection, and whoſe happineſs can neither be 
augmented or diminiſhed by the rectitude 
or obliquity of the actions of his creatures? 
Therefore it will be no way ſuitable to join 


theſe incompatible notions together in this diſ- 
courſe. And yet after all, I think the /criprure 


contains ſome great and noble ſentiments of the 


Deity, and many important truths; many rati- 


onal and fublime doctrines and precepts, eve- 
ry way worthy of God for their author ; and 
which moſt certainly were derived from him, 
as the fountain of all truth and moral fitneſs, 
though not communicated in a ſupernatu- 
ral way. But upon the whole, theſe truths 
are fo blended, ſo confounded with myſte- 
ties and unintelligible propoſitions, that con- 
junctly conſidered, they cannot properly be 


called a divine revelation : The wiſeſt and 


moſt learned, the beſt and moſt religious 


men, are eternally diſputing about the true 
meaning of the my/terious and znexplicable, 


and 


(19) 
and therefore ſper- rational parts of the bible, 
which after the beſt uſe of my faculties, I 
muſt object to, as not being divinely inſpired, 
or the immediate ſupernatural produce of a 
divine inſpiration. Sometimes the ſcripture 
muſt be taken litterally, ſometimes allegori- 
cally, and at other times the vulgar tanſla- 
tion, and the original text, differ like light 
and darkneſs ; how then ſhall a man, though 
he may have a good ſhare of natmeal under- 
ſtanding, if he underſtands not the original 
Languages; (I fay, how ſhall ſuch an one) 
find out the moral perfections of the Detiy, 
how be ſure of a true knowledge of his du- | 
ty, from conſulting thoſe dark, though a- 
cred oracles? The anſwer I ſhould give to 
this important enquiry, would be this; open 
the book of nature, and there by a due uſe 
of your faculties, you will find out nature's 
God, and clearly perceive that be is good 
to all, and that his tender mercies are over 
all his works. + 
This brings me back (after a jo though 
I think neceſſary digreſſion) to my ſecond 
general head, namely, to prove the goodneſs 
of God in the diſcoveries he has made of 
himſelf to every rational being, from whence 
„ ariſes 
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ariles a knowledge of their duty to hum, 


and to one another. 


That God has revealed himſelf to rational 
beings in all ages, and in every part of the 
known world, appears from the concurrent 
teſtimony of the moſt eminent heathen 
writers, and from the general conſent of 
all Nations. Tully ſays, as quoted by biſhop 
Willi, Amongſt all mankind there is no 
nation ſo wild and barbarous, who though 
they may miſtake in their due apprehenſion of 
the nature of God, do not yet acknow- 


edge his Being. And again There is 


no nation fo immenſely barbarous and ſavage, 
as not to believe the exiſtence of a Deity, and 
by ſome kind of ſervices expreſs their adora- 
tion of him. So Seneca Epiſt. 118, There 
is no where any nation jo utterly Ioft to all 
things of law and morality, as not to believe 
the exiſtence of a God. And our Dr. Cud- 
worth has written a moſt learned and ela- 
borate treatiſe, to prove the univerſality of 
the notion of one God; and aſſerts that 
the Pagans believed their eternal Gods 
were derived from one ſelf-exiſtent Deity. 
But notwithſtanding the aſſertions of theſe 


| great men, ſome ſay there are people 1 in the 


World, 
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world, who have no 1 of any ſupreme 
Being; if ſo, they muſt certainly be void of 
reaſon, that ray of divinity, which princi- 
pally diſtinguiſhes - mankind from the brute 
creation; and as Quintilian ſeems to think 
in his 1:ftitut. Orat. Lib. i, that irrational 
men are excreſcencies of nature, and not a- 
bove brutes, though in the form of men. 
He ſays, reaſor is natural to man, as birds 
: by, nature fly, as the fleed is rapid in the 
- race, and as ſavages are fierce and cruel; 
| fo thought and wiſaom are proper to us: 
| _ wherefore the origin of the mind is believed 
to be celeſtial. But blockbeads and fools in- 
1 capable of inſtruction, are no more according 
to nature, than monſtrous and prodigious bo- 
dies. . And Tully, more than once in his wri- 
. tings, diſcovers the ſame ſentiments of the ir- 
rational part of mankind; but what the ſtate 


£ of ſuch will be hereafter, God only knows: 
: and all our enquiries about it are vain and 
- fruitleſs. It is ſufficient to my preſent pur- 
poſe, that every rational being who will 
F duely attend to the dictates of his own mind, 
£ and make a proper uſe of his faculties, will 
4 not only perceive the Being of a God, but 


N wil alſo diſcover the relation he ſtands in to 
3 ws him 3 
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bim; and as, from this diſcovery, his duty 
will appear, ſo it will alſo appear, that the 
practice of it is the only way to happineſs. 

Our duty towards God, and towards our 
fellow- creatures, appears to me, then, to be 
founded in the reaſon and nature of things, 
and the knowledge of it attainable by the light 
of nature, without any other aſliſtance : 
and I think it will alſo appear, to every can- 
did examiner from a ſhort, though natural 
train of reaſoning, thus. | 

We know that this world and every Crea- 
ture in it, derived their exiſtence from an 
omnipotent firſt cauſe; and this is clear to 
us, from the apparent impoſſibility of our com- 
ing into being, without the concurrence of 
ſuch an almighty, ſelf-exiſting power. Is 
God then omnipotent? he muſt alſo be infi- 
nite in wiſdom, becauſe ALL power muſt in- 
clude in its infinite copia, a power of per- 
ception, of knowing every thing fit 


TRE, 


and proper to be done; a power to con- 


trive, as well as to execute. Does God 
then perceive every thing that is fit and pro- 
per to be done? and has he infinite, uncon- 
trolable power to execute? It naturally fol- 
lows, that he is * good ; for as he hath 


"_ 
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nothing to fear (ſays a learned author) not 7 
be good, would be not 70 be wiſe: and as infi- 
nite power, wiſdom and goodneſs muſt in- 
clude every other attribute, we clearly per- 
cieve, that this firſt cauſe is poſſeſſed of all 
poſſible perfection; and conſequently, muſt 
have been from all eternity infinitely happy ; 
and could not receive any new acceſſion of 
good from the exiſtence of any other being; 
nor could he have any conceivable motive, for 
bringing us and every other order of intelli- 
gent beings into exiſtence, but to commui- 
cate happineſs to us and them. He then 
is the kind, the tender parent of the univerſe, 
and we and all mankind are his offspring. 
From hence the relation between God and 
man, and between one man and another is 
diſcovered at one view ; for if we are all chit- 
dren of the ſame almighty parent, we are 
brethren: The relations then being diſcove- 
red, the duty that ariſes (as all duty does) 
from theſe relation wp alſo appear. And 
firſt of our duty to | 
Is God then our Wh ? hath he how 
us into being only to make us happy? hath 
he given us powers and faculties, the due uſe 
of which will procure us this intended happi- 
neſs ? 
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neſs? What vaſt obligations are we under to 
him? how can we enough acknowledge his 
goodneſs to us? We will bleſs him while we 
live, we will bleſs him when we come to die; 


and we deſire to adore and praiſe him in eve- 


ry ſtate of exiſtence throughout an endleſs 
eternity. We will be patient under all our 
afflictions, well knowing that his chaſtiſe- 
ment proceeds from his love. We know 
that he can gain nothing by our ſervices, our 
goodneſs extends not unto him: and this we 
alſo know, this we are ſure nature teaches us, 
that an bumble imitation of him in bis moral 
perfettzons, is our duty and our happineſs. 
Thus our duty to God appears from the 
relation we ſtand in to him: Now let us con- 
fider our duty to our fellow-creatures ; and 
this too ariſes from the relation we ſtand in 


to them. 
Did God bring all our brethren, as well 


as us, into being to make us all happy? We 
ought humbly to imitate his goodneſs, and do 
all in our power to carry on this infinitely 
great and benevolent ſcheme, by being well 
affected towards all mankind, and by uſing 
our beſt endeavours to promote their happi- 
neſs. Our juſtice ſhould be inflexible, our 
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charity diffuſive, and our benevolence un- 
bounded ; and if this conduct was univerſally 
purſued, if it was a conſtant, invariable rule 
with us, 70 do to others, as we would they 

Should do unto us in the ſame circumſtances ; 

we ſhould well nigh ſhut all moral evil out 
of the world]; together with a greater variety 
of natural, than at firſt view can poſſibly oo- 
cur to our perception; ſince many of thoſe 
evils we are wont to look on as natural or 
accidental, and which we are now ſubje to, 
and frequently afflicted with, may probably 
be permitted by God as puniſhments, when 
we deviate from the rule of right ; and is in- 
deed generally connected with vice, in order 
(no doubt) to cure us of vicious habits, and 
affright us back inte the paths of virtue and 
happineſs. 

Thus I think I have ſhewn, that the rela- 
tions we ſtand in to God and man, the dutics 
that ariſe from theſe relations, and the hap- 
pineſs that reſults from the performance of 
thoſe duties, are diſcoverable by the light of 
nature only. This is that original revelation 
which God hath implanted in the conſtituti- 
on of every rational being, namely, a pow- 
er of 3 right from wrong, which 
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hath 
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hath this advantage above every written reve- 
lation (or what is fo called) in the world, 
that we can readily trace it back to its divine 
original. This we know muſt come from 
God, or we know not that we are his crea- 
tures. It has paſſed through no tranſlator's 
hands, who through ignorance might mil- 
take, or for intereſt might corrupt it. It is 
the ſame in all languages, in all places, and 
at all times; being written with the finger of 
God on the hearts of all his intelligent crea- 
tures: and it muſt eternally remain abſolute- 
ly ſufficient to anſwer the ends of God's go- 
vernment, and to diſcover to rational beings 
their duty, as long as God remains the father of 
the univerſe, and we his intelligent offspring. 
For as all duty reſults from the relations we 
ſtand in to God, and to one another, if theſe 
relations be invariable, and eternally the ſame, 
(as moſt certainly they are) then the ſame o- 
Tiginal law will eternally ſerve for the rule 
of our conduct: But if we can ſuppoſe that 
theſe relations are precarious and uncertain, 
and that God ſhould in a courſe of years per- 
ceive new relations, which were unperceivable 
by him at firſt, then a new revelation of his 
will would be certainly neceflary, But this 
V 


(27) 


cannot be ſuppoſed ; and the ſame arguments 
that would prove more than one revelation. 


neceſſary, would as well prove the neceſſity 
of one thouſand ; for the firſt muſt be defici- 


ent only for want of wiſdom in the la w-giver, 
to adapt it to the various ſituations, diſpoſiti- 
ons and capacities of his creatures. And if 
God could not foreſee how creatures would 
act, and for that reaſon could not make a 
law at firſt, that would anſwer the ends of 
his government; it clearly appears, that he 
never could be ſure that any other would, 
and he might be continually making altera- 
tions in it. And what in fact do thoſe inſi- 
nuate, who plead the neceſſity of a new re- 


velation? but that the firſt would not an- 


ſwer the purpoſes intended by God, and ac- 
cuſe him of weakneſs and inability, to give 
at once a perfect and compleat ſyſtem, which 
would eternally anſwer all his deſigns, in 
the government of his Creatures. 


If our being free agents was the reaſon 
why God could not do this, hat reaſon will 


continue, as long as Our ae continues: 


for if it be in the power of free agents to 
fruſtrate the deſigns of their Maker at any 
time, they then act independent of him, 
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and may do ſo at all times: and if he could 
not originally give a law, fit to be the guide 
of their actions, he never could be ſure of 
doing it at all; and the repreſenting God as 
mending, or new- making his laws, certainly 
implies an imperfection in him, and ſeems 
to put him on a level with the fallible and 
miſtaken governors of this world. 

If every thing that is fit and proper to be 
done, do not always appear to God; it never 
may appear to him at all: for as all things 
proceed from him, he muſt be as intimately 
acquainted with his own productions at one 
time, as at another. If the rays of his wiſ- 
dom penetrate through all nature, if all the 
powers and faculties of the foul and body 
are derived from him, as the fountain of all 
being ; he muſt ſurely be capable of making 
one general revelation of himſelf, which 
would eternally anſwer the ends of his go- 
vernment, and the infinitely kind purpoſe of 
his creation, namely, to make his creatures 
happy. And that he has made ſuch a reve- 
lation of himſelf to mankind in all ages, 1 
think moſt evidently appears. What then, O 
God, ſhould we deſire more? Thou haſt given 
us to know, whatever is neceſſary to promote 


our 
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our happineſs; nor could the moſt exalted 
being in heaven, thy peculiar favourite, (if 
thou haſt any ſuch) do more for us, though, 
commiſſioned by thee, he ſhould leave the 
manſions of eternal bliſs to live and die 
among us. Adored then be the eternal fa- 
ther of the univerſe, whoſe laws, like him- 
ſelf, are unchangeable, 

I come now to my third general head, 
namely, to prove that God is good to all, in 
the univerſal care of his creatures, in the ge- 
neral courſe of his providence, But I ſhall 
not enlarge thereon, as every man's experi- 
ence abundantly convinces him of this truth. 
The conſtant and invariable regularity of the 
ſeaſons ; the orderly ſucceſſion of day and 
night; the fruitfulneſs of the earth; the 
different productions of the various parts of 
it, which produce thoſe advantages that ariſe - 
from commerce, and which ſupplies each 
other's wants; all declare the goodneſs, the 
univerſal goodneſs of the Deity: So that 
the P/almi/t might well ſay, the Lord is 
good to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. His ſun riſes with a genial 
warmth, and his rain deſcends in fruitful 
thowers, on the juſt and on the unjuſt ; the 

evil, 
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evil, as well as the good, partake of his 
Bounty ; he opens his beneficent Hand, and 
ſupplies the wants of all his creatures; every 
day's experience manifeſts his goodneſs, and 
every riſing Sun opens a new Scene for 
wonder, gratitude, and praiſe, 

Fourth. and laſtly, God is good to all 
mankind in the evils he permits to befal 
them ; which, in regard to fin, may be cal- 
led puniſhment, but in regard to God, good- 
neſs ; being intended to reform and cure, 
and conſequently to promote happineſs. 
If God could have no conceivable motive 

for bringing creatures into being, but to 

make them happy ; it naturally follows, that 
whatever he does, or permits to be done, in 
regard to them, muſt, upon the whole, 
have a tendency to promote that end. He 
Has graciouſly connected virtue and happi- 
neſs, vice and miſery together. He has 
kindly made that our duty which is our 
greateſt good. He has alſo implanted in the 
human mind pleaſing and painful ſenſations, 
and made them the conſtant attendants on 
good and bad actions; ſo that, in general, 
every virtuous perſon has a reward, and e- 
very vicious perſon a Puniſfrment, even in 
this 
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this world, from the approbation or reproach 
of his own mind, And this ſeems to be 
one of God's general laws, calculated ta 
promote the happineſs of his creatures ; for 


the pain, or evil, that ariſes from a remorfe 


of mind, on every deviation from rectitude, 
is abſolutely introduced by the abuſe of our 
Liberty, and permitted by God to check us, 
and prevent our wandering further from the 
paths of virtue; and in this his goodneſs 
moſt evidently appears ; that when we will 
not liſten to the calls of reaſon and nature, 
and taſte thoſe pleaſures that await a virtuous 
conduct, but are deaf to the voice of the 


 charmer ; then a merciful God, as it were, 


lays thorns in our way, and makes the paths 
of vice rough and uneaſy to us; ſo that we 
have not only pleaſure on the ſide of virtue 
to allure us; but pain and diſappointment lie 
in the road of vice to affright us back; and 
theſe checks of conſcience will alone be fuf- 


ficient, while the mind is kept tender, and 


we attend to the voice of reaſon; for (what- 
ever ſome may aſſert of our being born in 
ſin, and naturally inclined to vice) it appears 
to me, that every deviation from rectitude 
is a violence offered to our reaſoning faculty, 


and 
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and the mind cannot give into it, without 
feeling (at leaſt at firſt) that pain and re- 
morſe above ſpoken of. And this ſeems to 
me to be a method of dealing with creatures, 
worthy of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, 
and for which I doubt not, but the Lord 
and Governor of the univerſe will be eternally 
adored, as it muſt have a much greater ef- 
fect on our conduct, than any written law, 
though it ſhould contain promiſes and 
threatenings of eternal life and death. 

Having now made it appear, that the 
pain and remorſe we feel in our own Minds 
on a deviation from rectitude, is permitted 
in great goodneſs by the Deity ; daily expe- 
rience makes it more evident, that many 
bodily evils are alfo the conſequence of vice, 
and fo ordained to anſwer the ſame kind pur- 
poſe. The great phyſician of our ſouls al- 
ways proportions the remedy to the diſeaſe, 
and when lenitives fail, he proceeds to ſevecer 
methods. He never withdraws himſelf from 
his creatures, but is always ready to receive. 
the returning penitent, He does not permit 
evil, to revenge any affront offered to his ma- 
jeſty, for we cannot conceive that the actions 
of creatures can poſſibly affect or diſturb the 
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repoſe of the all- perfect Deity. It appears 
therefore, that he has made it one of his 
ſettled laws, founded on eternal wiſdom and 
rectitude, that the farther we deviate from 
virtue or fitneſs of action, the more and 
greater evil we ſhall certainly meet with 
in this or ſome other ſtate of exiſtence. 
And upon this principle I can eaſily ſuppoſe, 
that ſome beings, by a conſtant, uniform 
purſuit of virtue, by acting up to the digni- 
ty of their natures, by purſuing the dictates 
of unprejudiced reaſon, by adding one act 
of benevolence to another, and doing all in 
their power (in what ever ſtate they exiſt) 
to promote the happineſs of their fellow- 
creatures (J ſay, I can calily conceive, that 
ſuch beings) may riſe even to angelic excel- 
lence; while others by a contrary conduct, 
withdraw themſelves from God, from per- 
fection and happineſs, and fink by degrees 
into inexpreſſible pain, anguiſh, and remorſe 
of conſcience, till they are at laſt convinced, 
that they have egregiouſly miſtaken the road 
to happineſs, and a ſorrowful repentance is 
produced in the mind. Then the rugged, 
thorny path muſt again be trodden back, 
with cxplatory pain ; but with this diffe- 

E rence, 
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rence, (as encouragement is never wanting in 
God) that they will then have heaven in 
their view to chear them; and as they ap- 
proach towards perfection, thoſe clouds that 
_ obſcured the reafoning faculties, will by de- 
grees diſperſe, heavenly wiſdom beam forth 
upon their minds, and they will begin to tafle 
that happineſs, which an infinitely good God 
intended for them, and made the reward of 
virtue. Then they will clearly perceive, 
that to be goed is to be happy, and that 
angels are happier than men, becauſe they 
ere better. I know it may be objected, that 
it is not always ſo in this world, where vice 
often ſeems to triumph over virtue, and the 
wicked man appears to fouriſh like the green 
bay tree, while the goad man is humbled 
even to the duſt, But as there is nothing 
we are ſo much miſtaken in, as in the judg- 
ment we form of the happineſs of others, 
the wicked man who appears to be hives. 
may, if we knew his mind, be the proper 
object of our pity and concern; and the 
virtuous man who is cheared and ſupported 
through the ills of life by a good conſcience, 
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be by far the happier of the two; having 
this additional ſupport, that the ills he feels 
will be of a very. ſhort duration. He conſi- 
ders that he is going an eternal journey, and 
chat this world is but one ſhort ſtage of it. 
And though the road may, from the wick 
edneſs of others, or from the unayoidable 
effects of natural cauſes, be rough and un- 
eaſy to him; he ſtretches his imagination 
beyond it, and enjoys the proſpect of a bet- 
tet ſtate, So that upon the whole we may 
certainly conclude, that evi is the conſe- 
quence of a deviation from rectitude, and 
permitted by the Deity to be ſo, conſiſtent 
with that infinitely wiſe; and benevolent inz 
tention of his, namely to make his creatures 
happy. And this I am fo well aſſured of, 
that I declare, could I be admitted to chooſe 
in an affair of this nature, I would prefer 
being under the afflicting hand of God; to 
that of his entire neglect of me, or to annihi/a2 
tion: well knowing, that while I remain in 
being, and feel thoſe evils that God almighty 
permits to befal me, I remain the object of 
his kind regard; and being confident, that 


the inceſſant, eternal reſentment of the Deity, 
E 2 againſt 


| Nate? Let me appeal to any man-of reaſon; 
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againſt weak and finite creatures, 18 paß. a 


nant to all his attributes. 


And notwithſtanding this notion contra- 
dicts the opinion of many eminent divines, 
and the literal ſenſe of many parts of /erip- 
ture, it will appear from a few conſiderations, 
that eternal puniſhments are . abſolutely in- 
conſiſtent with the perfections of that bene- 
volent being, whoſe tender mercies are over 
all his works, 2g 

Firſt, From the intention of puniunent 
which in God, is moſt certainly to reclaim, 
amend, and make happy; like the chaſt'ning 
of a kind and tender parent to his beloved 
offspring; which end is abſolutely incon- 


gruous to, and ee with eternal 1 


niſhment. 
Secondly, Let us con afider how led 


irreconcilable the foreknowledge and mercy of 


God will be, on the ſuppoſition of eternal 
puniſhments. Does God know when he 
brings me into being, that I ſhall act (though 
freely) ſo as to merit eternal ſufferings; 
would it not have been infinitely more mere 

ciful in him, to have left me in a non-exiſtent 


who is not diveſted -of«every thing that is 
des 
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tender in the human frame, and aſk him ſe- 
riouſly this queſtion : Was it ſupernaturally 
communicated to you, that if you ſhould 
marry, you would have a child, who in 
the general courſe of his life would be ex- 
ttemely wicked, guilty of theft, murder, and 
the like atrocious crimes, and by the juſt 
ſentence of the law, this child ſhould be 
brought to a ſhameful and untimely end; 
would: you not ſooner. live ſingle all your 
days, and debar yourſelf of all the joys of 
the nuptial bed, rather than marry with a 
certainty of producing ſuch an unhappy be- 
ing? How much leſs then, would an in- 


finitely good God who has no' paſſions to 


gratify, no temptations to ſtruggle with, 


bring a creature into being, whom he fore- 


knew would be eternally miſerable; when 
his only conceivable motive, for oaking him 
at all, was to make him happy ? 

-» Thirdly, If we conſider farther, we ſhall 


find that there would be more evil, in pu- 


niſhing one ſingle being to eternity, than 
could poſſibly be introduced by any number 


of evil agents, in a ſtate of limited dura- 


tion, even ſuppoſing they were each of them 
wicked enough to deſerve as many years pu- 


niſhment, 
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niſhment, as there are ſands on the fea ſhore ; 
becauſe the difference between a limited and 
an eternal duration will {till be infinite. How 
ſhocking then is it to ſuppoſe, that an infi- 
nitely kind and good being, would puniſh 
creatures eternally, for one act of diſobedi- 
ence, and that not their own, but the act of 
another perſon, many years before they were 
born, and conſequently they could be no way 
_ conſenting to? I ſay, how can we poſlibly 
conceive this would have been the caſe, even 
though Chrif had never died to redeem us 
from it? Icannot ſee how the juſtice, or good- 
neſs of the Deity can be vindicated, on the 
ſuppoſition of eternal puniſhments, even for 
voluntary tranſgreſſions 3 though ſome will 
bring his juſtice as an argument for it. «In a 
being who knows the exact meaſure of a 
crime, it would be unjuft to puniſh without 
meaſure, or indeed one jot more than the 
crime deſerves: but on the other hand, it 
would be no injuſtice in the Deity to pardon 
every {inner in the world; for who would 
be injured by it? not God, we are ſure; 
God cannot be injured ; and therefore, when 
we talk of his doing himſelf juſtice, we talk 
without ideas; From whence it is plain, 
21 os Co 
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that we run into great abſurdities in regard = 
to the juſtice of God, which in my opinion 


ſhould come under the notion of goodneſs ; 
for the ſuppoſitions of God's being injured, 
and of puniſhing out of revenge, are abſo- 
lutely inconfiſtent with an idea of infinite 
perfection. Thus, I hope, I have proved, 
that the inceſſant, eternal reſentment of the 
Deity, againſt weak and finite creatures, 1s 
abſolutely inconſiſtent with his attributes, 
Yet let no one preſume, from what I have 


here offered, to indulge in any one fin ; For 


every deviation from the rule of right de- 
grades the human nature, and ſets it at a 
greater diſtance from perfection and happi- 
neſs, and will certainly be attended with pain 


and remorſe, either in this, or ſome other 


ſtate of exiſtence, Let the ſinner know this 
and tremble ; that it is as impoſſible for God 
to make a being bappy who continues is fin; 
as it is for him to lye, or act N to the 
refitude of his nature. 

I come now to draw ſome inferences get 
what hath been advanced, in order to guide 


us on the road to happineſs. 


Firſt, Is God then good to all, from this 
eonfideration, that he could haye no cons 


ceivable 


0 40 ) | 
ceivable motive for bringing creatures into be- 
ing, but to make them happy ; let us do all 
in our power to carry on this infinitely good 
deſign. Let us lay aſide every mean and 
ſelfiſn view, and ſacrifice, if neceſſary, our 
— advantages tothe good of our fellow- 

eatures; for ſuch ſacrifices will certainly be 
EL to God, and will render us more 
the proper objects of his favor, than thouſands 
of rams, ten thouſands of rivers of cyl, or the 
ſpilling the innocent blood os any creature 
that ever exiſted, _ 

- Secondly, Is God nod to all from the dif - 
— he hath made of himſelf to intelli- 
gent beings ; let us do all in our power to en- 
lighten, and improve our own minds, by a due 
uſe of our faculties in an honeſt enquiry after 
truth; and alſo perſuade others to this neceſ- 
ſary duty; that thereby we may diſpel thoſe 
miſts of bigotry and ſuperſtition, that obſcure 
the faculties of the mind, and render it Incas 
pable of any notions of God and religion be- 
fides thoſe implanted by education: and as it 


is owing to mere accident, whether theſe are 
right or wrong, it is the indiſpenſable duty of 
every one (as ſoon as reaſon, that ray of the 
Divinity begins to dawn forth in his mind) to 
| diveſt 
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diveſt himſelf, as much as in him lies, of e- 
very prejudice, to examine carefully the reli- 


gion he profeſſes, and ſee if there be any thing 
in it repugnant to the attributes of God, in- 
conſiſtent with the reaſon and nature of things, 


or ſo myſterious that by the beſt uſe of his fa- 


culties he cannot comprehend it; for all ſuch 
things as theſe ſhould be given up, and ac- 
counted the doctrines of men. It is certainly 
inconſiſtent with infinite wiſdom, as well as 
goodneſs, for God to require any thing as a 


duty of his creatures, which he has not en- 


abled them to perceive the moral fitneſs and 
propriety of; as this would be requiring of 


reaſonable beings, an unreaſonable ſervice. And 


ſuch beings muſt be ever doubting, whether 
ſuch doctrines or precepts came from God or 
not, even though they were found to be 


the writings of men whom they were taught 


to believe were divinely inſpired, 

The only criterion we have to judge any 
propoſition by, is its fatural tendency: And 
on a due examination, if we find the em- 


bracing and practiſing it will promote virtue 


in the human mind, make mankind wiſer, 
more juſt, charitable, benevolent and happy, 
then we may be aſſured it is of God; for 

EF” that 
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that wiſdom, ſays St. James, which cometh - 
_ down from above, is firſt pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, and eaſy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and 
without hypocriſy. But on the contrary, if 
it has not theſe marks, if it has not this ten- 
dency, we may be as ſure, that whatever ſpi- 
rit dictated it, it was not the ſpirit of God, 
who never contradicts himſelf. and Chriſt 
himſelf lays down the fame rules for us to 
judge of the principles of men by : Beware, 
fays he, of falſe prophets, which come to you 
in ſheep's cloathing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves; ye ſhall know them by their 
fruits, Do men gather grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thiſtles? even ſo every good tree bringeth 
forth good fruit, but a corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. And again, he fays, Either 
make the tree good, and the fruit good; or 
the tree corrupt, and the fruit corrapt : for 
the tree is known by his fruit, As if he had 
faid, how idle, how unreaſonable, how in- 
conſiſtent with common ſenſe is it, for you 
to think that a man is influenced and guided 
by a bad ſpirit, whoſe conſtant and uniform 
practice is that of going about to do 
good? And this is the only method by which 
we 


(43) 
we can judge of the purity of any man's 
principles: If we perceive, that in the 
general courſe of his actions, he expreſſes a 
proper dependance on the Deity, if he grate- 
fully acknowledges the favour of God to him, 
and is patient under afflictions, if he is poſ- 
ſeſſed of noble and generous ſentiments, and 
is juſt, charitable and benevolent to all man- 
kind; we may be as ſure that he is moyed 
by good principles, as we may that a tree 
muſt be good, which brings forth good fruit, 
But the misfortune is, we do not in general 
follow this rule preſcribed by Jeſus Chriſt; 
but are apt to make the principles we were 
educated in, the criterion and flandard of 
true religion, and condemn all who differ 
from them. But let ſuch remember, they 
would have made as zealous Roman Catho- 
lics or Mahometans, had that been the reli- 
gion of their country, as they now do pre: 
teſting chriſtians. 

I come now to make ſome improvement 
of my third general head, namely, the good- 
neſs of God in his univerſal care of his 
creatures, Is God, then, fo benevolent to 
all, that the evil, as well as the good, par- 
take of his bounty? Let us humbly imitate 

F him, 
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him, by having the moſt univerſal, un- 
bounded charity for all mankind. Let us 
not withold the offices of kindneſs and hu- 
manity from our enemies, nor even from 
thoſe whom we think are enemies to God : 
Tf they hunger, feed them; if they thirſt, 
give them drink. Be not overcome of evil, 
buf overcome evi] with good. And here I 
muſt obſerye, that the extending our good 
offices to our enemies, is all that can be 
meant in ſcripture by loving them; for love, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, is an involuntary paſſion of 
the mind, ariſing from lovely objects, ſtri- 
king on it with irreſiſtible force; and is as 
incongruous to a command, as belief is; and 
therefore neither of them could come from, 


or be enjoined by God: From whence I 


conceive, that paſſage in ſcripture, he that 
believes not ſhall be damned, might better be 
rendered, he that examines not ſhall be 
damned ; though in this ſenſe, the word 
damned is fo extreamly harſh, that I ſhould 
not have uſed it but from ſuch an example: 
And therefore, perhaps, it would beſt of all 
be rendered, he that examines not, or does 
not: employ his faculties, in examining into 


the reality, . and nature of ſuch pro- 
poſitions 


(45) 
poſitions and things, as are peculiarly re. 
quiſite for him to be acquainted with; ſhall 
be ſelf condemned, and loſe all that rational 
pleaſure and happineſs, which would have 


reſulted to him from a due uſe of his reaſon. 


It is certainly out of our power to believe, 
without proper evidence to influence our be- 
lief; and in like manner, it is as much out 
of our power to love, without perceiving 
ſomething amiable in an object, on which to 
found that love. In either caſe, we might 
be hypocrites ; but the judgment would be 
fill the fame. From hence then let us learn, 
that no perſon 1s to be condemned, merely 
on account of his unbelief, who has made 
the beſt uſe of his faculties, in an honeſt and 
impartial enquiry after truth, and who has 
earneſtly begged of God to affiſt him in 
' theſe enquiries ; for this is doing all that a 
man has in his power to do. And an infi- 
nitely good God, who knows he hath made 
us with faculties very limited and confined, 
will require of us a conduct ſuited to the 

ability of perception and action Which he has 
given us, and no more. 

Let us leave it then to the great ſearcher 
of hearts, to deal with creatures as he pleaſes, = 


and 
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2nd not arrogantly confine his mercy to any 
certain channel ; or preſume to ſay, the be- 
lief of this or that particular doctr ine is ne- 
ceſſary to ſalvation; for this is wreſting the 
power out of God's hands, and preſcribing 
limits to boundleſs mercy and goodneſs. I 
ſay, we ſhould not dare to do this, though 

we ſhould believe ſuch doctrine to be the 
ſenſe of the ſcriptures, and that the ſcrip- 
tures are the word of God; becauſe the 
evidence that fixes our belief, may not be 
ſufficient to fix the belief of another; and to 
helieve without proper evidence, is unrea- 
ſonable and abſurd. 

The only concetvable reaſon God could 
have for giving any law to his creatures, 
muſt be to induce a proper conduct; to 
make them wiſe, virtuous, and happy, or, 
in other words, to lead them o do 7u/tly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly before him: 
whoever then does this, whether from the 
hight of nature, or from any written, poſi- | 
tive law, muſt be equally acceptable to the 
Deity : for he anſwers the viſible end of his 
creation, acts up to the propriety of nature, 
and attains that happineſs, which an infi- 
nitely good God deſigned him for. 


Shall 
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Shall we then preſume to denounce ven- 
geance, the eternal vengeance of God on any 
man, becauſe he diſbelieves what we think 
to be the word of God? no, but rather let 
us conſider that we are fallible, and may err 
in our opinions of particular texts of ſcrip- 
ture; or that we may not have the ſcrip- 
tures themſelves in that purity in which 
they were firſt wrote: becauſe without 
doubt they have paſſed through the hands 
of tranſlators who were fallible men, and 
might err either through ignorance or de- 
ſign: Add to this, the different opinions of 
the wiſeſt and beſt of men in all ages about 
things of great importance in the chriftian - 
ſcheme ; ſuch as original ſin, predęſtination, 
the doctrine of the trinity, and the like. I 
ſay, let theſe conſiderations make us extreme- 
ly cautious, how we determine in regard to 
God's dealings with our fellow. creatures, 
who differ from us in our religious ſenti- 
ments. This we may venture to ſay, and 
(I think) no more; that our happineſs or 
miſeries will ever depend on the ' propriety or 
impropriety of our actions; that the wicked 
will never eſcape puniſhment z and that the 
Juſt, charitable, humane, benevolent man will 
£2 never. 
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never fail of bis reward. But that God will 
puniſh for unbelef the honeſt enquirer, who 
has done every thing in his power to procure 
ſuch evidence as might fix his Selig, and yet 
cannot find it, is moſt certainly as repugnant 
to God's attributes, as light is to darkneſs. 

As the author of the univerſe hath in his 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs formed the 
human mind with various faculties to diſ- 
tinguiſh truth and falſehood, and hath fo 
modelled it, that nothing but apparent truth 
can poſſibly ſtrike on it with force enough 
to gain its aſſent; he certainly will appeal to 
thoſe rational faculties, with regard to the 
fitneſs and propriety of whatever he requires 
of us; for by theſe faculties only can we 
diſtinguiſh what comes from him, and what 
not. This is a method of dealing with ra- 
tional beings, which (in my opinion) God, 
the fountain of all truth and fitneſs, never 
varies from: But if he ever ſhould make uſe 
of other methods, as whatever he does is 
certainly right; I ſay, if he ſhould require 
any thing of his intelligent creatures, which 
by a due uſe of their faculties, they cannot 
perceive to be right, or fit to be required by 
him, he will do it in ſuch a manner as will 

leave 


= 
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wp his creature no poſſibility of being 
miſtaken ; he will acquaint him in ſome ve- 
ry awful or extraordinary manner, that 
though what he requires of him, contra- 
dicts one of his general laws, yet that it 1s 
he himſelf requires it: I ay, if ever God 
does this (which can hardly be ſuppoſed) 


he will do it in ſome very extraordinary 


way, infinitely ſuperior to any kind of de- 
ceit, incapable of the moſt diſtant imitati- 
on by. men, and abſolutely unlike any thing 
that a ſuperfiitious or ficky e can 
poſſibly paint. 

All our duty then in regard to the belief 
of any doctrine or propoſition, is candidly to 
examine it ; and he that believes any thing 
in religious affairs without examination, ne- 
glects the performance of a duty towards 
God ; but he who without prejudice or par- 
tiality does examine, and cannot find evidence 
ſufficient on which to found his belief, cannot 
be culpable merely as an unbeliever. How 
ſhocking then is it to hear, even from the 


_ pulpit, anathema's pronounced againſt very 


good men, merely on account of their unbe- 
lief! when it is as abſolutely out of their 


power to believe what does not appear to 
them 


1 „ 

them to be true, as it is for them really to 
love and account beautiful the moſt deformed 
and loathſome object in the world. Nothing 
therefore (as I faid before) can be more in- 
congruous to a command than love or belief. 
For how can we, without: the vileſt hypo- 
criſy, ſay we believe that to be true, of 
which our faculties have no conception? 
As that propoſition i in ſcripture, where Fe- 
ſus Chriſt is repreſented begotten by, or pro- 
ceeding from the father ; ; to which words 
if we annex any idea, it muſt be, hat the 
being who begets another, or that another 
proceeds from, muſt be prior to the being 
thus begotten or proceeding from; and yet 
our ſalvation depends (according to the o- 
pinion of the chriſtian church) on our be- 
lief of his being eternally co-eſſential and co. 
equal with the father ; j and that thou gh the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt are yn ber- 
ſons (to which words, if we annex any idea, 
they can mean no other than three diſtinct 
intelligent beings) yet they are not three, 
beings but one. I ſay, when theſe or ſuch 
like propoſitions are offered for our belief; 
all that we can do, all that a good being can 


reguire of us to do, is to make the beſt uſe 
of 


(51) 

of our faculties in an impartial examination 
of them: If they appear to be true, we 
cannot withold our aſſent; if not true, we 
cannot believe; and if we find them above 
the reach of our faculties, we can form no 
judgment about them, therefore neither be- 
7 lieve or diſbelieve ; from whence our anſwer 
d muſt be, that we do not underſiand them. 
Thus, I think, it clearly appears, that be- 
lief can be no part of our duty. Let us, 
a then, inſtead of denouncing vengeance on 
A | thoſe who differ from us, not even indulge 
„a doubt of their everlaſting happineſs, if 
; 
| 


2j —„—:ĩ˙2 


they (in the general courſe of their actions) 
do that which is virtuous and praiſe- worthy. 
And let us not only 7hin+ charitably, but act 
ſo likewiſe ; extending our good offices to all 
- | without diſtinction; eſteeming ourſelves 
4 happy in every Opportunity we have of do- 
q ing good, and thereby aſſimulating ourſelves 
to that God who is good to all, and whoſe 


, tender mercies are over all his works, 

I ſhall now make one ſhort obſervation on 

my laſt general head, namely, the goodneſs of 
God in the. evils he permits to befal man- 
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Does God permit evils to befal mankind, 
out of kindneſs and tender mercy ; is it in 
order to make us wiſer, better, and happier ; 
let us learn, then, at what an infinite re- 
move all kinds of reſentment and revenge 
mult be from the Deity ; and let us endea- 
vour, in this alſo, to be like him. Are we 
wounded with injuries; foft words will, 
like an healing balm, begin the cure, and 
forgiveneſs will compleat it: But impatience 
will widen the wound, and a deſire of re- 
venge will keep it incurable. Let the pu- 
niſhments that we inflict, be always tem- 
pered with mercy, and ever intended to 
make the perſon better for the future; un- 
les, for the good of ſociety, the raking a- 
way life be neceſſary. 

I ſhall now conclude all with a ſerious 
exhortation to the diſcharge of all the duties 
we owe to God, and to our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Let us remember brethren, that nothing 
can poſſibly ſecure to us that happineſs 
which the kind parent of the univerſe created 

us for, unleſs we are poſſeſſed of univerſal 
and unbounded charity, and in the general 
courſe of our actions do all in our power to 

| pro- 
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promote the happineſs of our fellow-creatures. 
If we would ſerve God, this is the only 
way, that with any propriety, we can be 
faid to ſerve him; for our goodneſs extends 
not unto him, he gains nothing by our vir- 
tres, he loſes nothing by our crimes, As 


he could have no other conceivable motive 


for bringing creatures into being, but to com- 
municate happineſs to them, if we contribute 
all in our power, to promote the happineſs of 
our fellow beings ; we as it were aſſiſt in car- 
rying on this benevolent ſcheme of the Deity, 
by ſuch a propriety of conduct; and we may 
be aſſured my brethren, that without this, 
all prayers and praiſes are diſregarded, all 
the ſacrifices that can be offered will be re- + 


jected; and whatever dependance men may 


have on the mercy of God, or on the me- 
rits of any other being, nothing will render 
them the proper objects of the divine regard, 
nothing will ſecure men's everlaſting hap- 
pineks, but a ſteady purſuit of virtue, This 
is the road we are to purſue, and as long as 
we take calm and unprejudiced reaſon for our 
guide, we ſhall not miſtake it, and we ſhall 
find ber ways to be ways of pleaſantneſs, and 
ell ber paths peaceable and app. We ſhall 

have 


| tur „ 
have pleaſure reflected back upob. our minds, 
from every act of benevolence to our fellow- 
Creatures, and ſhall enjoy even amidſt a. .noiſy, 
vain, difappointing world, that ſerenity and 
compoſure of foul, 3 God in infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs hath made the ſure 
attendant on virtue: But if we forſake this 
road, if we leave this ſhining track, if we 
neglect the ſocial virtues, and no longer fol- 
low the dictates of right reaſon, but depend 
on forms and ceremonies, on the merits of 
others, and on the belief of a certain ſet of 
principles, and think theſe ſufficient to pro- 
cure our happineſs, we ſhall be egregiouſſy 
miſtaken. 

Virtue, ſays Tully, is always virtue, ade- 
quately and entirely ſuch, and holds a perpe- 
tual uniformity, a conſtant concurrence with 
the principles and dictates of right reaſon ; 
and fin is nothing elſe but a deviation from 
rectitude, a creſjing, as it were, upon a firait 
line. Let us then not only purſue the plea- 
ling path ourſelves, but do all we can to lead 
others into it. Let us, in charity to the 
ſouls of our fellow-creatures who are apt to 
be led by blind or falſe guides, point out to 
them the ſtar of reaſon, that bright, reſplen- 
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N ray from heaven which will conduct 
them to happineſs. Let us all in our ſeveral 
ways be eminent examples, not only of be- 
nevolence and charity to mankind, but alſo 
of piety towards the undoubtedly true and 
only wiſe God. To addreſs the ole prefi- 
dent and ſovereign of the univerſe in prayer, 
appears to me to be highly reaſonable, being 
founded on the relation we ſtand in to him 
as his offspring, and though prayer may not 
alter the purpoſes of the Deity, or determine 
him to act differently from what otherwiſe 
he would have done (as he ever does, and 
will act agrecable to everlaſting and invari- 
able rectitude) yet it appears becoming ſuch 
creatures as we are, with the utmoſt re- 
verence and ubinifiibn to his will; to aſk 
thoſe things, Which in his inne wiſdom 
and goodneſs, he ſees fit and convenient for 
us. But farther (and which alone ſhould 
be ſufficient to recommend it) the addreſſing 
God in prayer, tens and improves the 
mind for the diſcharge of ſocial duties, and 
tends to make us more valuable members of 
the community to which we belong. By a- 
doring the majeſty of heaven and earth, we 
are certainly humbled with a ſenſe of our 
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duct us into a better ſtate of exiſtence. 


(56) 


own unworthyneſs ; ; by acknowledging the 
divine goodneſs to us, a grateful temper is 


kept alive in our ſouls ; and when we beg of 


God the pardon of our fins, and the conti- 
- nuance of his favours to us, our minds are 
better diſpoſed for granting the petitions of 
our brethren, Thus humility, gratitude, 
and benevolence towards our fellow creatures, 


are ſtrengthened and improved by our ad- 
dreſſes to God; and © 7hough by prayer we 
* 4% not draw God nearer to us, we draw 
Y our ſelves nearer to bim; and by thus 
going on in the chearful and ready diſcharge 
of the Duties we owe to God and to our 
fellow creatures, we ſhall be prepared for all 
events : Death itſelf will not appear dreadful 
to us; he will not be arrayed. like a ling of 
terrors, but as a meſſenger of peace, to con- 
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